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The desire of the United States to acquire at least a part of Texas, 
suspected by Mexico as early as 1824, colored the relations of the two 
countries from the beginning. The delay in the ratification of the 
treaty of 1828 and the unwarranted assumption by Van Buren that the 
Neches was the Sabine appear in a somewhat sinister light when ac- 
companied by a restatement of the Anthony Butler intrigue. As to the 
latter, Mr. Marshall disagrees with Mr. Barker, who acquitted Jackson 
of improper motives in an article in the American Historical Review 
(XII. 788-809). The activities of General Gaines, culminating in his 
occupation of Nacogdoches, and the subsequent Gorostiza-Forsyth cor- 
respondence, are viewed as a part of Jackson's unneutral attitude 
toward Mexico. In the reviewer's opinion this chapter is the least con- 
vincing in the book. That violations of neutrality were winked at is 
notorious, but pro-Texan rather than anti-Mexican popular sentiment 
was responsible for this and the evidence is confused by the quarrel 
of Gaines, Scott, and Macomb. The difficulties between Texas and the 
United States over the boundary after 1837 present a new and fruitful 
topic. The United States did not desire territory at the expense of 
Texas, the line of 1819 was renewed, and Van Buren's claim to the 
Neches was quickly found to be untenable. The book closes with an 
interesting account of the work of the international commission which 
ran the boundary from Sabine Pass to the Red River. Incidentally to 
the main narrative the writer shows that Houston's idea of an Anglo- 
Texan understanding was expressed as early as 1837. The claim is 
made that Jackson's decision as to recognition was probably influenced 
by his interviews with Santa Anna. If so, the evidence is not con- 
clusive and that Morfit's final reports were controlling seems more 
likely. 

The narrative as a whole is carefully and interestingly presented 
and it is helped greatly by the thirty maps prepared by the author to 
illustrate the text. Nowhere else can one find graphically set forth the 
various proposals and counter-proposals from 1803 to 1835. One set of 
maps shows the development of Jefferson's conception; another gives 
the expansion of the neutral ground idea ; a third sets out the many 
lines suggested during the Florida negotiations, while a fourth traces 
the various attempts to purchase territory from Mexico. All are excel- 
lent though two criticisms may perhaps be made : the area of the Wilkin- 
son neutral ground seems to be too great, while the position of the 
Arroyo Hondo is apparently too far to the east. 

Jesse S. Reeves. 

Jahrbuch der Deutsch-Amerikanischen Historischen Gesellschaft 
von Illinois. Herausgegeben von Julius Goebel. [Deutsch- 
Amerikanische Geschichtsblatter, Jahrgang 1914, vol. XIV.] 
(Chicago: The Society. 1915. Pp.693.) 

Useful and valuable contributions alternate in the present Jahr- 
buch. The beginning is made with a collection of unpublished letters 
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of Carl Follen, presented by Professor Herman Haupt of the Univer- 
sity of Giessen, author of Karl Follen und die Giessener Schwarzen 
(1907). Especially interesting are the letters that passed between the 
brothers Carl, August, and Paul, all of them refugees, Carl laboring con- 
structively in the cause of abolition, not less of religious tolerance and 
scholarship in his adopted country, the oldest brother August, the poet, 
teaching in Switzerland, the youngest, Paul, soon destined to follow 
his brother Carl, but unfortunately not to the seat of growing Amer- 
ican intellectual life, but to become the leader of a colony (Giessener 
Auswanderungsgesellschaft, 1834) on the banks of the Missouri, a 
post for which he was temperamentally unfit. We get glimpses of Carl 
Follen's daily life in Cambridge in his letters to his father. Carl Beck's 
letter to Professor Jung of Basel written very shortly after the death 
of Carl Follen at sea in the fire-horror of the Lexington, January 13, 
1840, reflects the loss deeply felt of one of the most brilliant men of 
the age. 

The second number in the Jahrbuch is a collection of German-Amer- 
ican lyrics of the eighteenth century by H. A. Rattermann. They in- 
clude mainly the hymns of the brothers and sisters of the Ephrata mon- 
astery, though poetic effusions of Pastorius, the Revs. Helmuth and 
Kunze, Conrad Weiser, Henry Miller, Zinzendorf, and many others 
add to the curious interest. "The Early Influence of Wagner in 
America" is outlined by Viola E. Knoche, while Professor F. I. Her- 
riott adds new material to his foregoing study of the "Germans in 
Iowa and the Two- Year Amendment of Massachusetts ", in his present 
article entitled, "The Germans in the Gubernatorial Campaign of Iowa 
in 1859". Otto Lohr unfolds a picture of the German element in the 
United States exactly one hundred years ago, describing their share in 
the social and economic affairs of the country, and their participation 
in the war on land and sea. 

The article which stands out prominently in the Jahrbuch is one on 
a subject long awaiting attention, " German- American Jews", by Her- 
man Eliassof. The author divides the Jewish immigrations to America 
into three periods. The earliest was that of the Sephardim, Spanish 
or Portuguese refugees, many of whom came by way of Holland. 
They settled first at New Amsterdam, but when persecuted established 
their main colony at Newport, R. I. These settlers delivered an ad- 
dress to George Washington on the occasion of his visit to Newport in 
1790; the President's gracious reply is reprinted by Mr. Eliassof. 
There were some German Jews among the Sephardim, and there is a 
record of some settling at Shafersville and Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
and also at Leitersville, Maryland. The second immigration was that 
of the Ashkenazim, the German Jews, covering principally the period 
of the Mexican War, the Rebellion, and the Reconstruction period. The 
third and last epoch of Jewish immigration to the United States is 
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known as the Russo-Polish, including many immigrants from Galicia 
and Rumania, and beginning with the close of the nineteenth century. 

The author tells us, that the Sephardim were conservative, haughty, 
and aloof, and while they prepared the way for the Ashkenazim, the 
latter were really the progressive element, enterprising in commerce 
and industry, zealous in establishing religious, educational, and benevo- 
lent institutions. " The German Jewish immigrants brought with them 
a highly developed double culture, a strong combination of Jewish 
ethics and German civil virtue." In 1843 twelve German- American 
Jews founded the " Independent Order B'nai B'rith ", the New York 
lodge becoming the parent of chapters throughout the United States, in 
Europe, even in Asia and Africa. Their ideals of benevolence, brotherly 
love, and harmony entered into the life of the Jews of America; soli- 
darity, patriotism, and charity were fostered by them. The German 
Jews are responsible for the organization of the Hebrew charities, 
which are a model for all the world. The Jewish Publication Society 
will soon add to its achievements a new translation of the Bible, made 
possible by the donation of $100,000 by Mr. Jacob H. Schiff. A series 
of interesting biographical sketches, by no means exhaustive, appears 
in this essay, of German-American Jews, names that shine as stars of 
the first magnitude in business and charity, in education and the pro- 
fessions. The list closes with the careers of the leaders, Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch of Chicago, Simon Wolf of Washington, Jacob H. Schiff, and 
Oscar S. Straus of New York. The total Jewish population in the 
United States in 1914 Mr. Eliassof estimates at 2,500,000, of which 
the city of New York contains over 1,000,000. Of these about one- 
fifth are German Jews. Up to 1848 the Portuguese Jews, estimated at 
50,000, were in the majority, after which the German Jews became 
more numerous than all others. From 1905 the Russo-Polish immigra- 
tion exceeded all others and continues to do so. The oldest and newest 
Jewish immigrations have shown a tendency to concentrate in cities 
or definite districts, while the German Jews are more equally distributed 
over the entire country. 

A. B. Faust. 

Reconstruction in Georgia, Economic, Social, Political, 1865-1872. 
By C. Mildred Thompson, Ph.D. [Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Law, edited by the Faculty of Political Sci- 
ence of Columbia University, vol. LXIV., no. I.] (New 
York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1915. Pp. 418.) 
This study adds an interesting and comprehensive volume to the 
growing list of special investigations of Reconstruction in the separate 
states. Georgia, though the last state to be readmitted to the Union, 
suffered less than her sister states, partly because the negroes did not 
so heavily overbalance the whites, and partly because many respectable 



